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Institute for Research on Teaching 
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Teachers' thoughts and decisions are the focus of studies currently 
under way at Michigan State University's Institute for Rese«ch on Teach- 
ing (IRT). The IRT, founded in April 1976 with a $3 6 jnllllon gran£ 'froui 
the National Institute of Education, has major projects Investigating, 
teacher decision-making, including studies of reading diagnosis and reme- 
diation. classroom management strategies, ' instruction in the areas of Ian- 

guage arts, reading, and mathematics, teacher education, teacher planning, 

• I' ' 

effects of external pressures on teachers' decisions', and teachers percep- 
tions of student affect Researchers from many different disciplines co- 
operate in IRT research. In addition, public school teachers work at IRT 

I 

as ^half-time collaborators in research, helping to design and plan studie^, 

« 

collect data, and analyze results. The Institute publishes research reports 
conference proceedings, occasional papers, and a free quarterly newsletter 
V for practitioners. For more Information or to be placed on the IRT mailing 
list please- write to: The IRT Editor, 252 Erickson, MSU, East Lansing, Mich 
igan 4882A. ' , 

r 

Director; Judith E» Lanier . • 

Associate Directors: Lawrence W» Lczotte and Andrev7 C« Porter^ 
Editorial Staff: ^ 

Lawroncc W» Lozotte, coorclinnior of Communications/Disseraination 
Linda Shalaway, IRT editor , 

Janet FlcgR^ assistant ciditiov j 

(T«e S» Shu1man> .co-dlroctor wUh Judith E. Lanier from 1976-1'978> and 
director in 1979 is on a oiiO'-yciiv leavo at the Center for Advatrccd ^tudy 
in tlie IK'havioral ScitMtcer, j ) 



I ^ ( Abstract \ ^ 

A year-long study of 10 elementary school. teachers was conducted 
to develop an in-depth description of the organizing concepts used for 
processing information about pupils. Most of the teach€rs demonstrated 
flexibility of concept us6, combined with moderate stabHity and accuracy 
in predicting pupil success in r^eading. Teacher conceptions and 
predictions were responsive to spjecific aspects of instructional con- 
text, including time of year, observational sett^^J^, curriculum- 
management system, and local pupil achievement 'patterns. Comparison 
of the findings of this study to those of other studies dealing with, 
the effects of context on 'teaching led to a concepitualiz£|,tiori oi 
"instructional context" that describes three important aspects, of context: 
(1) level of immediacy (classroom, school, local ccAranunity, and, larger 

society, (2) rhythm of change (rdpldly shifting factors, periodically 

• \ . ' 

shifting factors, and sustained factors), and (3)v d^lrectlon of impact 
« ■' " 

• ■ ■ , ■ 

(teacher attitude, teacher information processing, teacher behavior,' 

teacher effectiveness, and teacher change). 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SOUTH BAY STUDY 
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Studies of teaching have, fo^ the« most ^ part, concentrated on the 

visible events In classrooms ^nd other places inhere teaching takes plac*e« 

Over 100 systems have been developed to record and categorize teacher and 

3 

student behavior In a variety o^'ways. The use of these systems has 
resulted In a growing field bf knowledge about the visible behavior of 
teachers and students as they Interact with one another. ; 

* Teaching as Behaving! The Visible Acts - ^ 

The results of 'Inqu^fles Into tea'chlng can be Interpreted from 

several points of view. • 4 , 

One Interpretation' suggests that extremely strong normative pressures 

operate ta*^ shape teaching behavior. These pressures have ^reat force 

in the early years of a .teacher's career (Including the training period). 



This Introduction la Included, 'fi^^ Its Entirety, In all four IRT published 
reports on the South Bay Study: Teachlpg Styles at South Bay School; the 
South . Bay Study.,.. Part I (Res. Ser. No. 57y, K. McNalr "and B. Joyce; Teachers' . 



Thoughtig While Teaching; The South Bay S'tudy, Part II (-Res. Ser. No. 58), K 

McNalr and B, Joyce; Teachers' Con c eptions of PudIIs; The South Bav Study . 

Part III (Res. Ser. No. 59), G. Morlne-Dershlmer; and Teacher P;Lfln a^d 

Classroom Reality; The South Bay Study. Part IV (Res. Ser. No. 60), G. Morlne- 

Dershimer. ' 

2 I) 
The ^researchers In the South Bay Study were Greta Morlne-Dershlmer 

of Syracuse University, Bruce Joyce of Brooksend Laboratories, and Kathleen 

McNalr .of the California State Department of Education. 

3 

See Anita Simon and Gil Boyei (Eds.), Mirrors for Behavior ; 
Phlladelphfa; Research for Better Schools, for* a compendium of instruments. 
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,They move teachers toward what*Hoetker and Albrand (1969) have termed 
a 'Irecltation style"^ of teaching. This Interpretation emphasizes thd finding 
that many teachers" appear to use similar approaches (usually variations on 
the recitation Style). ' , . • 

Other researchers have reported that variety In teaching Is associated 
with pupil learnUig (e.g., Flanderst Note 1)» suggesting that those who are 
not completely co-opted into the rec^tatlon^ style are more effective teachers 
because their wfder repertoire enables them to reach more learners and , 
pursue goals than those who use only one style. 

' Dunkin and^Blddle (197A) have organized their research somewhat differently, 
providing a picture of the relationships between variations In teaching 
style and skill and measures of ef f.ectlveness (usually measurep of sttjident 
learning).' These authors are generally pessimistic because correlations ' 
between measures of teacher behavior and student learning are frequently 
quite low. - ^ 

Rosenshine (1971), on the other hand, has taken an optimistic view, 
emphasizing that a number of studies of certain teaching "skills*' report 
positive correlations With measures of student learning. 

Gage (1978) presents research on teaching as a growing base of 

understanding. He believes that teaching is a complex art which science 

informs gradually. To expect a few dimensions of teaching to correlate 

directly and highly, with any few measures of pupil learning, he says, 

belies both its many-sidedness and the state of development of inquiry 

I. ' 

into it. 

Gage*s view that teaching is complex, and that concepts describing it 
wlll^have to reflect that complexity Is supported by the findings of 



4 

A style In which the teacTier asks* questions to elicit knowledge of facts, 
and the student responds In klnd^ (Hoetker & Albrand, 1969) • 
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several recent studies. For example, McDonald and Ellas, Note 2) and 
Berliner (1976), in separate phases of the same large, long-term Investlga-. 
tlon, report evidence that dusters" or ^patterns of teacher behaviors may 
be associated with complexes of variables of student achievement. They 

suggest that* single aspects of tteacher behavior are unlikely to be 

* » 

powerful determinants of student learning. 

There are dtlll: other questions aSout stability of teaching ,stVles, 

that Is, how consistently teachers behave over time. Medley (1977) has 

reported , that a number of teaching style dimensions are relatively stable 

* ■ . 

(that measures of teaching behaviors at one point In time are correlated * 

with those measures at another point In time). Shay^lson (1976), on the 

other hand, argues that the correlations between aspects of teachei 

behaylor across time are moderate too low to permit characterization 

of teachei^-s in terms of style regularities. We (the South Bay Study 

researchers) believe that certain aspects of teacher behavior are. reasonably 

stable across time (Medley's position), and that there are probably 

clusters of teach^er behavior which are related to certain aspects of student 

^achievement (McQonald & Berliner's opinion). Research must go a long way, 

however, before causal relationships can be established between Important 
♦ 

dimensions of teacher behavior and student achievement, even though 
knowledge is accumulating. > 

Teaching as Thinking: Xhe Inner Acts 
In sharp contrast to the large amount of research on the observable 
aspects of teaching behavior is the tiny quantity that has been devoted" 
to the study of how teachers tfiink — how they process informatloh. What 
.do teachers think about the individuals they Interact with? What kinds of 
decisions do they make? What kinds of information do they receive from the 
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confusing world of the classroom, and how do they deal wltU that Information? 
How do teachers plan lessons and units'? What' constraints do they perceive? 
How many alternatives do they consider? How do they categorize their / . 
students and why? 

Most of the tiny group of studies on teacher thinking have not been' 
designed from a naturalistic point of view. Zaho.rik (Note 3 )« po:|.nts out 
that planning hal3 typically been studied from a prescriptive stance, ^ 
focusing on Ideal models and recommendations rather Than how teachers 
in practice typically prepare for lessons* For example, much rese.arth 
on preactive decision making has assumeid that teachers diagnose student 
learning, develop behavioral objectives, an^ otherwise follow classic 
"instructional-systems" models. But naturalisric investigations have 
indicated that very few teachers actually "use such a behavioral analysis 
in preparing for their lessons (Popham & Baker, 1970) • 

Fifteen' years ago, Joyce and Harootunian (1966), studying the decision- 
making processes of preservic^e teacher candidates, discovered that the 
major decisions were made in relation to instructional materials for 
children. The teachers' major sources of Informat^lon about science came 

e 

from children's literature rather than from adult-oriented books or manuals 
that accompany the instructional systems prepared by textbook publishers. 
Scientific knowledge about the kinds of Information that teachers use for 

t 

making "inflight'' decisions almost nonexistent. ^ 

Except for the in\^stigations by Clark and Joyce (1979), Crist, 
Marx, and Peterson (Note A), and* Morine-Dersh^jner and Vallance (Note 5), 

there have been almost no studies of information processing during teaching 
prior to this pt^ 'dy. Thus, although overt teacher behavior has been 
subjected to analysis by numerous category systems, there are "lew ways of 
classifying the kinds of teacher thinking that go on regularly during the 
course fff teaching. Yet, until the thoughts and feelings which occur 



during teaching are explored, the visible observed behaviors may not be 
understood • ' , . - 



' When a teacher asks, a question, an -observer can record the visible 
behavior clearly enough without understanding the mind that formualtes 
the question.' However, the result is'^ only a record. Unless the**thought 

m 

behind fhe utterance Is known, v little can be .known about what, caused It. 
If researchers and educators care to ude informant ion about teaching as 

V 

a basis for improving it, they need to understand whv teachers behave 
as they do. 

The investigation reported here builds on this Idfmited body of. 

/ • ^ it " 

research to explore and try to explain relationships J^etween the teaching 
styles of a small group of teachers in one school and tha types of,,, 
information those teachers seek and use f\s they teach. 

' Relationship to Prior Studies ' 
.•The South Bay , Study builds directly^ on two prior studies, one directed 

by Joyce at Stanford University (Clark & Joyce, 1979; Crist, Marx, & Peterson, 

r 

(Note 4), and one conducted by Morlne-Dershlmer at the Far West Laboratory 
for Educational Research and Development (Morine & Vallance, Note 5; Morlne- 
Dershimer & Vallance, Note 6) . " 

The Stanford study examined teacher decision making- in a laboratory 
setting. Twelve teachers taught new instructional unifs to junior high * 
school^ students previously unknown to them. They taught each unit to 
three different groups of eight students each on three different days* 
Teacher planning (Peterson, Marx> & Clark, Note 7), interactive decision 
making (Clark & Peterson, Note 8), and teacher Judgment of pupils (Marx, 
Note 9) were all examined in this study* 
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The Beginning Teacher Evaluation Study (BTES) conducted by the Far 
West Laboratory examined teacher decision making In a semlrcontrolled 
setting*. Forty elementary school teachers Identified as "more effective'^ 
or **less effective'* ^(B^rllnery Note 10) taught two lessons based on 
curriculum content new to them to a randomly stratified samp^le of pupils 
from their own classrooms; later, they engaged In some simulated planning 
tasks. Teacher planning (both short-term an4 long-term) , .interactive 
decision making, teacher Judgments of pupils, teacher Judgments of others 
teachers, and pupil perceptions of teachers were all examined. ^ . 

The Stanford and BTES stucjlies used somewhat different techniques to 
•collect data on teacher decision making, and arrlvedo at complementary ' 
findings. The South Bay Study incorporated some data collection' prpcedures° 
from these earlie studies, as' well as ^instituting Bojae new procedures* 

The similarities and differences are described here to Illustrate the 

..." ' '■ . • * 1 p 

A 

continuity of these three studies. " ♦ . * * 



The Investigation of Short-Term Planning . ' 

" ■ * .. . < 

. In the study directed by Joyce at ^tanfo::di' teacKers were given new 

V 

^ t 

' curriculum materials and a period of time in which to plan a day's unit of 
4 instructiort. the teachers were asked to-'Jthink aloud" as they -planned;;^ their 
/ oral planning was tape recorded and later coded under categories such as 

objectives, materials, subject matter, and process. The study's results 
indicate that teachers spent most of thett 4)lanning time dealing with cdn- 
tent to be taught. The teachers' second largest area of concentration was 
on instructional processes (teaching strategies and lesson activities). 
The smallest proport^-on of their planning time was 'spent on identifying 

f. 

% 

lesson objectives. ^ 

In the BTES, Morine-Dershlmer collected teacheifs' written plans for 
two lessons in Mathematics and reading, both dealing with content 



Q provided by researchers and new to teachers. These plans were analyzed 

ERIC , . 



to determine degree of ^peciflclty, type of format, amount of attention 

c 

to goals, pupil readiness, evaluation procedures, and alternative procedures. 
Teachers tended to be fairly specific In their written plans and used au 
outline format, but they Included very few statements regarding behavioral 
goals, diagnosis of student needs, evaluation of learning, or possible 
alternatlve^^actlvltles. The *'more effective" teachers made more specific 
statements In their written plans, and mentioned Instructional processes 

' 0 

i • 

to be used more often than the, other teachers did. 

In the South Bay Study, teachers planned and taught lessons In reading, 
following the curriculum they normally used 5. to groups of puplis In their 
own classrooms. These teachers were Interviewed ab(out their plans In the 
morning before their reading lessons began. They described their general 
plan, and then answered questions about diagnosis of pupil needs, use of 
Instructional material^, specific lesson objectives, teaching strategy, and 
seating arrangements. While diagnosis of pupil needs, lesson objectives, 
and seating arrangements were seldom mentioned In the Initial plan state- 
ments, teachi^r responses to probing questions clearly demonstrated that 
•th,ese aspects of the lessons were not be^ng Ignored but rather, were part 
of their "mental Image" or set of 'expectations for th6 lesion. 

The Investigation of fnteractlve Decision Making 

In the Stanford study. Interactive decision making was Investigated 

by use of a "stimulated recall" technique. An interviewer showed each 

teacher four brief (two to three minutes long) videotaped segments of 

classroom interaction, randomly selected from a 50-minute lesson. After ^ 

viewing each segment, the teacher answered a series of questions, as follows: 

(• 

What were you doing here? 

*^ 

What were you no\4-cing about puplis? 

Did vou have any instructional objectives in mind at this point? 
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4. ' Were you considering any alternative actions here? ^ 

5. Was there anything In this situation that caused you to behave . 
differently than you had planned? 

The principal findings were: (1) teachers considered alternative 

^atrategles only when the lesson was going poorly, (2) the primary cue « 

used to judge how well the lesson was'* going was student participation and 

involvement, and (3) teachers narely changed from their planned sttdtegy, 

even when instruction was going poorly. 

Ik 

»■' • 

The BTES also used a stimulated recall technicfue to explore interactive 
decision making. But in this^case the entire 20-minute lesson was 
videotaped and played back to the teacher > who was instructed to stop* the 
tape at any point at which s/he was aware of having made a. decision. In' 

addition, the interviewer stopped the tape at a point where a pupil gave ' 

• I- 

an incorrect answer and a point where there was a transition from dhe 
activity to another. At each decision point the teacher was asked:^ 

1. What were you thinking about here? . 

2. What Were you noticing that made you stop and think? 

3. What did you decide to do? 
A* Did you coftsider any alternatives? 

The decision points identified by teachers in this study were related 
mainly to interchanges (decisions stemming from immediate verbal interaction) 
or planned activities (interactive decislont? stemming from proactive 
decisions). Teachers focused on instructional process in discussing the 
sybstance of • their> decisiqf^s, but sjiifted tb a focus on pupil »characteris- 
tics when discussing the basis for these decisions. Few alternatives 

were considered. The ''less effective? teachers te^ided to mention a 

*^ * ^ 

larger number of itpms that they were taking into account on almost all 

aspecus of decisions discussed than the "more effective'* t/Bi^chers. That 

is, they appeared to be attempting to process more information at a given 

■ ' .12 '. ■■ ' ■ ■ 
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decision point than^the "more effective" teachers. 

The South Bay Stu4y Incorporaf-ed some techniques from both previous 

sjtuclies In conductij\g stimulated recall int'erviewa, 'as well as adding some 

new investigative procedures.- A teacher was videotiaped duting two 

* ■ ' - 

reading lessons on the same day » one with a high ability ^roup» and one 

t ■ * 

with a low ability gJ^oup. . At the end of the day both lessons were played 

back to th'e .teacher, first using two random sto^s for each lesson (as in • 

I. • ' .. 

' ' " ■ ■ ' 

the Stanford study)i "then playing the entiria lesson back» stopping the 
tape at teachey identified decision points (as in the BTES). Interviews 
'were conducted at four different points in the school year, to investigate 
changes over tim^. , Interactive tshavior during lessons was obser^yed 

and coded to compare teacher .decision making with classroom behavior. 

• <. ' ■ * 

The Invest^atibn of Teacher Judgments Abqut Pupils 

Teachers in the Stanford study were asked after each new lesson they 
taught to predict the rank-order of their students in that lesson on a 
cognitive ^ctiievement test and au attitude inventory^ which were ad- 
ministered after the third teaching episode. (The students were unknown 
to the teachers before the lesson, and each lesson was taught to a 
different group of pupils.) In addition, teachers were asked to describe 

the student cues they used in making these predictions. The most frequently 

' •/■•-' 
mentioned cue was ''student participation*" Regression equations using the 

behavioral cues identified by teachers were not good predictors of actual 

student achievement or attitude' Inventory results. Findings suggested 

that teacher judgments about student attitudes were more accurate than 

their judgments about cognitive achievement. 

In the BTES, a "pupil sort task" was used to explore teacher 

'judgments about pupils. After teaching two new lessons to their students, 

teachers were asked to sort their pupils into groups based on camethlng 
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they had observed about pupils dur.-r^g the lesson. The procedure wag 
repeated until the teacher could think,.cf rto new basis for- regrouping 
pupils. The most frequently used basis was pupil participation. The 
"more effective" teachers generated more groupings using cogijitive 
characteristics as bases for categorizing, and also formed more groups 
where a pupil was singled out as beln^too different on a givan charac- 
terlstic to be grouped with other pupils. 

The South Bay teachers were interviewed using the pupil sort task 
at five different points in the school year; this was done to explore 
changes over time in pupil characteristics being observed. Teachers were 
asked to predict pupil success In reading three times (September, November, 
and June). These predictions were compared to pupil performance- on 
standard achievement tests to determine "accuracy*' of teacher judgments # 
The predictions were compared to teacher rankings of pupils on other 
teacher- identified pupil characteristics to identify the cues used by 
teachers in making predictions. 

c 

The Continuity of Investigation 

' The three studies can be viewed as a series^ of investigations which 
explore a basic set of questions, using somewhat *dlf f erent research 
settings and data collection techniques. The findings of the first two 
studies complement and support each other in important ways. The findings 

of the South Bay Study extend, vefine, and throw new light on the findings 

ft 

of the earlier .explbratory studies. In addition, the results of the South 
Bay Study suggest new questions for future research. 

» ' 

The Purpose of the South Bay Study and B ack ground Information 

Our major objective in this study was to develop otie or more ' 
paradigms for viewing the ways that teachers process information, and 

u 



studlefl e 
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to general :e and adapt raethodologlea by which Information processing can be 



f Iciently'^ud comprehensively. The South Bay Study is 



esLentiai^Ly a jcase intudy: of a single elementary School in a*^large ' 



metro 



politan area. | It focused on the variety and stability of theiinforma- 



.l J ' 

tion-i processing behavior of 10 teachers. 



The South Bay I School U staffed by 20 teachers, a principal 

I i ! • ' 



asiB 



istant principal, 'and twcj secretaries; it Is served by three iipeclalists 

who Hre njhared wltlri other schools. The school qualifies for extensive 

I ' ' ' .1 

E^EA liij^ I (federal) a^d SB 90 EOT (state) funds by virtue of the 



an 



ecjonoTi}lc^ p /i.dltions of its neighborhood. 

In ):ki':e t years, state ^nd nat;iortal, funds have resulted .In teachers' 



pai t '.cip'i^.tlon in tiie selection and 
Tiatejlals, especially in th$ areas 



I • 



include self-instructional stationi; for reading and arithmetic, "concrete 



aids,'' "supplementary readers," and a 

r 

"sklXl-builders." 

' The 10 teachers who participa 



five. One ot them was male^ nine 
10^ teachers had taught for at leas 



Study Design and 



purchase of extensive itistfuctional 



of 



reading ajnd n^athematics; These 



variety of audiovisual | materials and 



ed in the ptudy teach grades one to 
rfiatfe white and one was black. All 



t Ifhree years. Teachers designated as 



101, 102, and 103 taught first-grade;! Teachers lOA and 105 taught third 

■ I • ■ . !■ ' 

grade; Teacher 106 taught four th-g)|:ad|e; Teachers 107 and 108 taught fifth- 
grade; and Teachers 109 and 110 tatlighjt special education. 



Methodology 



The South Bay Stuciy examined thtjee aspects of teacheri behavior and 
thinking: 

1. Interactive teaching stylfis , as revealed by observation of verbal 
interaction, including an' examination of variations between 
teachera and stability of; 8t;yle8 over time. 

"How do the teachers teach?^ "How are they similar?'^ "How do 
they differ?" "How consistently do they leach?" ^ . , 

u 
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2. Thought processes while teaching, as' revealed through "stlmulaced 
recall" techniques. 

"What do they think about as they teach?" "How similarly 
(differently?) do they think?" "How consistent are their 
thoughtr over time?" 

3. Teacher conceptions of pupils , as revealed by categories used to. 
describe students and predict their behavior* 

' "How do they describe the children?" "How similarly 

(differently) do they perceive the children?" "How' (and how 
well) do they predict performance? 



The Investigation of Teaching Styles 

Each of the 10 teachers wafl observed 12 times in the course of the 

i 

1976-77 yedr for a total of 12^ observations. 

Observers were trained to use a complex category system developed over 
thei years that is sensitive to variations in teaching style and strategy. 
DatL c ollected were ana^y^ed to describe similarities and differences among 
teachers and across time, to determine stylistic differences between ^ 
curriculum areas, and to determine whether the transactions between 
teaj:hers and students varied with student ability.' The purpose of this 
aspect of the investigation was to develop a picture of the teaching going 
on in the school, and its stability and variety. ♦ \ 

The Study of Information Processing 

Altogether, 60 lessons were videotaped as the teachers worked. Each 
of these tapes was played back to the teacher concerned and s/he was 
interviewed to recapture the thoughts that were in his/her mind as events 
occurred during the videotaped episode* The protocols derived from these 
"stimulated recall" interviews formed the basis for the descriptions of 
interactive information processing. Analysis of these protocols focused 
on the content of the recalled thoughts and was structured to determine 
similarities and differences among the teachers and across time, betweer 
• subject areas, and between ability groups of students. In addltlon,./we 

— 5 K; 

This syBtem is described in Appendix A of Part 



attempted to determine* relationships between teachers and decision ' ' 

'p. 

making styles. 

We also Interviewed teachers to determine their perceptions of their 

. • ' ■ ; . ^. 

own t^ching styles and information-processing behavior. Chararterlzatlons 
were developed of the teaching and information-processing styles of each 
teacher, and^these were reported to the teacher fbr confirmation or 
disconf irmation. ^ 



.Conceptions of Pupils ' . 

On five occasions throughout the school year, the tethers were., 
asked to categorize their students and describe the bases they used 
for observing the children aa they worked with them (what cues they used, 
how they put together those cues' to describe the children, and \he meaning 
of these descriptions for their teaching decisions). These data were 
analyzed to determine normative tendencies, differences between teacher8» 
and the stability of characterizations of the students across time. We 
also analyzed the data to try to learn how teachers arrived at their 
characterizations of students, whether or not changes resulted from cou-^ 
tlnued exposure to the children, and the Influence of a variety of 
sources of Information about pupils (direct observation, conferences with 
parents, test.,scores, etc.). 

^ Organization of the Report 
The /report of the South Bay Study is organized Into four separate 

papers: 

1. The Teaching Styles at South Bay School; The South Bay Study , ' 
P art I by K. McNair .& B. Joyce. T^ls paper focuses primarily on the 
general patterns of teaching styles in the South Bay School. The patterns 
exhibited are those of the "recitation method," or in current parlance, 
"direct teaching." X / 
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2V* Teachers' Thoughts While Teachlnf^t The South Bay Study, Part II, 
by K. McNalr and' B. Joyce, This paper examines teachers' thought processes 
while teaching. Stimulated recall InterXriews of teachers were used to 
obtain data for analysis. -s . 

3. Teacher Conceptions of Pupils ~ An Outgrowth of Instructional 
Context: The South Bay Study, Part III by G. Morlne-Dershlmer. This 
paper reports the general patterns of teacher processing of Information 

I 

about pupils, including teacher conceptions of pupil"; and predictions of 

pupil success. The influence of the instructional context on teacher 

information processing is highlighted. 

A. Teach er Plan and Classroom Reality; The South Bay Study, Part IV 

by G. Morlne-Dershlmer. This paper focused primarily on an analysis of 

'relationships among interactive behavior, interactive decision making, and 

interactive processing of information about pupils within specific lessons. 

The influence of the discrepancy between the teacher's expectation^ and the 

actual events in the lesson on teacher decision making is illustrated in 

three case studies. 
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Teachers' Conceptions of Pupils — 
An Outgrowth of Itistructional Context: The South Bay Study, Part III 

• • 1 
Greta Morlne-Dershlmer 

■ . / 

As Bruner pointed out (Bruner^ GoodnOw, & Austin, 1956), the con- 
cepts people use to organize their world form the basis for their obiierva- 

tlona, their thinking, and, most probably, their actions. It is these 
f 

concepts that make it possible for them to matiage the flow of sensory 
input with which thejy are constantly bombarded. In studying the informa- 
tion processing of teachers, therefore, researchers must examine the 
concepts teachers use to organize their observations of pupils, for ' • 
these concepts form the basis of teachers' thinking, problem solving, and 
decision making ^ibout pupils. 

In the South Bay Study, Joyce, McNair, and I interviewed 10 teacher^ 
periodically over a school year to develop an in-depth description, of 
their conceptions of pupils. The findings suggest that teachers* organl-^ 
zational concepts were neither rigid nor unchanging. Instead, they 

exhibited an ability to use d range of concepts to organize their observa- 

j 

tions of pupils. Furthermore, the concepts they used, as well as their 
predictions for pupil success, appeared to be responsive to the instruc- 
tional context in which their observations occurred. 

Th^ specific aspects of instructional context that seemed Important 
In helping to shape teacher conceptions of pupils were (1) time of year, 
(2) observational setting, and (3) curriculum-management system. There 
were distinct shifts over time in the types of categories the teachers 
used to describe their pupils. There were also clear shifts in the types 

■''Greta Morine-Dershimer, formerly with the Far West Labotatory, Is now 
a professor in the School of Education at Syracuse University. 




of categories usei) In different observational settings' (I.e., general 
observations vs. observations In specific lessons). Although these 
varlatlpns existed, individual teachers exhibited some stability in the 
types of categories fomited. These patterns of stability are Interpretable, 
at least in part, in terms of characteristics of the curriculum-manage- 
ment system used by the individual teachers. Thus, teacher conceptions 
of pupils app ar to be embedded in an instructional context. 

The contextual factors that were important in Shaping teachers' 
predictions of pupil success were- (1) the curriculum-management system 
and (2) local pupil achievement characteristics. Teacher predictions of 
success were not strongly related to their categorizing of pupils with 
regard to oth«r characteristics, except for those characteristics viewed 
as essential for success in the particular curriculum-management system 
operating in a given classroom. Predictions were rather unrealistic 
when viewed from the perspective of national achievement teat norms but 

were realistic in relation to achievement ^test norms est^lished by the 

* M 

local school district... Teacher predictions also appeared to be shaped 
by the instructional context. 

This pap^r describes the data collection, data analysis^ and 
findings that point to the impoVtance of instructional context as a 
factoi? in understanding the concepts teachers use when, they process 
information about pupils in their classrooms, and the predictions they 

M 

make about pupil i^uccess in learnings 

Data Collection 

The principal source of data was a categorizing task called the 
"pupil sort task" (Morine & Vallance, Note 1). This task was administered 
to teachers at five times during the school year:' 
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1. at the end of the first day of school in September; 

2. shortly after teachers-received pupils' diagnostic reading test 
scores In November; 

3. in January, directly folloylng a reading lesson; 

* 4. in March, directly following i reading lesson; and 
5. in late May, shortly before the end of school, 

» ■ ,. "' 

On each occasion, teacl4rs were intervlaied indlvldurlly by one ^ 

I 

of the three researchers . Each teach^er was ^resent^ with a deck of 
3x5 cards, and on each card- was vritten the name of a pupil In their 
class. Interviews were conducted as follows: 



Interviewer ; We're interested in the kinds of things that you 

have been observing. about pupils. (during the first day of 
school; during these opening weeks of school; during this 
reading lesson that you 'just taUght; during the past sohool year). 

Could you take these cards and group the {fupils* putting together 
the names of pupils you think behaved or responded in sladlar 
ways? You can have as nany groups as^ you like and ks many names 
in a group as you like. I will be audiotaping your comments 
so that I don't have to take too many notes. Any questions?^ 

, After the teacner completed each sort, the interviewer asked: 

a. How are the children in each group similar? Please describe 
• each group's characteristics. 

b. How are the subgroups different, from each other? 

c. Can you think of another way that you might divide these 
pupils into subgroups? Are there some other kinds of 
behavior that you noticed? Try putting them together in a 
.different way. 

_Ihis procedure continued, until the teacher couldn't think of any 
new groupings. Finally the interviewer said: 

We're also 'inta^iiBl^ed in your estimations of pupil success in 
reading. Could ^o^.'itroup the pupils one more time according to^ 
(September and Ndvlmber) your predictions of the success they 
will have in reading this year; (January and March) your 
estimation of the success they had in the reading lesson today; \ 
(May) your predictions of the- success they'wlll have in reading 
next vear? 
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The InterviewB were taped, and the interviewer took detailed notes, 

1 ■ •. • ■ * 

. ' Data Analysis 

, :rhe steps In data> analysis for this aspect of the study Included: ^ 

1 . • . 

1. Developing and refining coding systems to describe teacher 
responses; - 

/ - 

' 2. coding of responses by two Independent coders; 

3. checking inter-coder reliability and obtaining coder agreement 
on disputed items; ' * ' 

4. analyzlrig coded responses for each task to identify teacher 

« similarities and differences; " - 

■■ * • • , 

5. Identifying shifts In teacher responses over time; and 

6. relating this study's findings about.. teacher conceptions of 
pupils to findings In the^Beglnnlng Teacher Evaluation jStudy 
(BTES). 

Developing and Refining Coding Systems . o 

A system for categorizing tieachet responses? to the pupil sort task 
developed in the earlier BTES was refined for use in thiq study. Two 
Indepcmdent coders coded each teacher response to ttlS pupil sort task. , 
Initial agreement of these, two coders was .77 for coding content of the 
categories, .43 for coding structure of the categories, and .85 for 
coding valence of c£.tegory labels. Wliere coders disagreed (chiefly^ in. 
coding the structural aspect of "unique" categories — those peculiar to. 
one teacher), the coding was discussed and a mutual agreement .reached. 

Analysis of Similarities and Differences Among Teachers 

When all teacher responses had been coded, I examine^ the c)ata to 
Identify general and individual patterns cijc. responses on all tasks, as well 
as changes over tlme^.ln teacher responses to the pupil sort task. Because 
this was a deserlptive stu^y, the basic statistics used were frequencies, 
means, and percentages. I made no attempts to differentiate teachers on 
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the basis of teaching effectiveness, and no tests of statistical- signifi- 
cance were' made. 

Results ' 41 " ^ 

* Teacher responses to the pupil port task were analyzed according to 
content, logical structure, and valence. Each of these areas will be 
discussed in turn* - . ' 

Content of Teacher Conceptions of Pupils 4 . A, 

When categorlzirig pupils on uhe basis of their observations, teachers 

n . 

used six different types of pupil charafcteristicsi These were, in order 

of frequency used: (1) ability/acfiievement, (2) involvement in 
instruction, (3) personality, (4) peer relationships^ (5) acti^rity orienta-- 

2 * ' 

^ tion, and (6) ^ro^th/ progress . ^ 

The content of teacher conceptions of pupils shifted over time in 
ways that were consistent with teachers' changing tasks. In September, 
when teachers were just getting to know their pupils, they focused on 
pupil personality (23% of all categories formed). In November, when they 
were, well into the instructional program, they focused on pupil involve- , 
ment in Instruction (22% of categories formed).. In June, as they looked 
back over the year and eval»^ted the results of thei'" efforts, they 
focused on pupil growth/progress (15.6%) and on peeir trelatlonships (15.6%), 
that is, on both the cognitive and social development of the pupjtls 
with whom they had been working. Tlius teacher conceptions of pupils were, 
responsive to the contextual factor of time of ^ear. At no point in the , 



In addition, an interviewer-Initiated characteristic of predicted 
(or observed) success in reading was used by teachers on each occasion that 
the pupil sort task was administered. Th'ese categories are defined in 
Appendix A." 
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year was pupil ability /achievement a dominant characteristic for teachers 

. - 

in their organization of information about pupils (3% pf categories in 
September, 5% in November, and 12.5% in June). 

Shifts in teacher focus over different observational settings were 
also evident when the content of teachers' general observations of pupllc 
(In September t November, and June) wa^ compared to the bontert. of their 
observations of pupils in 'specific readi ^ lessons (in' January and Marph). 
The evidence demoij^strates that teachers tended to fociis on different 
pupil characteristics In different observational settings. / , 

By far the most marked difference was the heavy . teacher use of the 
activity orientation in specific lessoos compjared to the total absence 
of use of this category in general observat v-.*is. Pupil personality and 
peer, relationships were Important factors in their general observations 
of pupils (17.5% and 10. 7%, respectively). Pupil ability and the Activities 
in which pupils were engaged were important factors in teacHet's' observations 

'* • ; V 

of pupils in specific lessons (16.1% and 17.7%, respectively). Pupil 
involvement in instruction was an Important factor in both types of 
settings (15. 5%, general; 16% specific). 

A schematic summary of ifidividual teacher similarities and differences 

..I • . 

in content focus in presented In the Figure. This figure shows, that 
pupil personality and/or pupil involvement in instruction provided a 
central focus for most of the 10 teachers. 

The differences in teacher focus appear to have some relationship 
to the curriculum-managtanent systems in operation in their classrooms. 

For example. Teacher 103 had created a curriculum^-management t^ystem' 
that was highly complex. Students did a great deal of Independent work, 
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Figure: Content of Teacher Conceptions of Pupils: A Schematic Summary 
of Similarities and Differences in Teacher Focus. (Each number 
represents one of the 10 participating, teachers.) 



choosing from among a variety of optional activities. and progressing &t 
their own i.-ate. To keep this system functioning, the teacher had to be 
(and was) very aware of pupil personality factory such as self-direction, 
and also had to be alert to evidence that pupils were or were not con- 
tlnuing to develop new skills and concepts (pupil, growth/progress). 

Teacher 109, on the other hand, was working with -a group of mentally 
retarded children. Her chief instructional goal was to assist these 
children in achieving a minimal competency In reading. Thus, she was 
highly attuned to each individual child's ability and achievement levels. 

Teacher 101 had chosen to use Individualized instruction in reading. 

• 
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Pupils worked alone on materials the teacher selected. For this curriculum- 

management system to be effective, It was essential that pupils attend 

to their assigned tasks, so it was necessary for .the teacher to be aware 

of pupil involvement in instruction. 

These examples Illustrate the general finding that the -focus of 

individual teachers on particular types of pupil characteristics is 

3 

related to the type of curriculum^managemnt system used. 

I* 

Logical Structure of Teacher Conceptions of Puj>lla 

Three types c^f groupings used by teachers in the pupil sort task 

Reserve special mention. These groupings, which exemplify teachers' 

t 

logi<*al approaches to the task, have been named "unique label" .categories, 
"mixed breed" categories, and "singling out" categories (see Appendix A 
for definitions). 

There were some changes over time In frequency of teacher use of all 
three special grouping types. The most prominent shift for all three 
occurred from .September to November. Mixed breed categories were^only 
formed In September (13.3% of all categories formed) and November (2.4%), 
and the November' occurrence Involved only one grouping by one teacher. 
Teacher use of singling out groupings was very high (50% of all categories 
formed) Ih September, but It dropped markedly In Novanber (20%) and stayed 
about the dame In June (19.5%). Teacher use of unique label categories 
was limited In September (5.5%), Increased In November (18.5% , and dropped 
again In June (9%). These shifty in teacher use of the three group.lngs 
suggest that the logical structure of teacher conceptions of' pupils is 

responsive to the different conditions existing at dlffeijpnt points In 

V ! I _ ' ^ 

^Corroborative detail relative to the findings on content of teacher 
conceptions of pupils is presented in Appendix B, through an examination 
of one particular case. 
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the sc looX year, with particularly strong effects noted on the first- day 

■ ■ I ■ ■ 

of school when the children were new tb the teachers and, therefore, 

i ' • 

only limited Information was available. 

i 

When the special effects of the first school day are'removedt a morie 
accurate assessment can be made of the effecjt observational setting has on 
the ^oklcal structure of teajzher responses to the pupil sort task. Consid- 
ering November and June as examples of teacher responses based on general 
observations of pupils, and ilanuary and March as examples of responses based 
on observations from specific lessons, the data show that there was little* 
difference In useiof unique label categories in the two situations (13/7%, 
general; 12 •9%, specific) • There was some tendency for teachers to single 
pupils out more when they grouped on the basis of specific lessons (19*1%, 
genera^.; 27%, specific), but this was not a strong difference. In 

general, there was less shlfu over time and over observational setting In 

^' ' • % ^ ... , ^ 

the logical structure of teacher resppnses- to the pupil sort itask; than there 

I 

was In^^lTfie content of teacher responses. / 

r 

Three aspects of the. logical structure of teac^ier conceptions have 
been examined in detail.* These are 'logidal consistency, singling jpupils 
out:, and ' fobus and variation in category use. 



The degree of logical consistency es^hlblted -by 



teachers was determined 



by two factors: (1) whether or not a teacher forme^ Unique label 



categor4.^s tb^at were, consistent Irt substance with each other 



or with the 



st.andar(| categories formed by that teacher, and (2) whether or not a 
teacher! foraied a mixed breed category. ^ 

Te|i^her| tendency to single pupllp out was determined by the number 
o^ occdbion^ bn which a eacher formed a subgroup of a single pupil, 



and by I the number of pupils who^ were singled out over 



year, 



the cobrse 



of the 
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: Teacher patterns of focus and variation in category use were 
determined by teacher tendency to form several groupings over time 

i 

in a single, category area (focus), and to use several different category 
areas (variation).. The concept of focus and variation in category use 
isf^akin to a concept of "process ability", defined by Schroder, Karlins, 
and Phares (1973), who suggest that for information processing to be 
effective, teachers need to use a breadth (i.e., range or variation) of 
categories as well as to demonstrate some depth of information (i.e., 
focus or emphasis) in a given category area. 

Six teachers showed a great deal of similari^ty to each other in their 
tendency to display both focus and variation in category use, to ekhibit 
logical consistency in their categories, and to single pupils out rather 
infrequently in their groupings. This pattern can be characterized as 
flexibility of concept use. 

your teachers stood out as different from the main groyp. (Three of 
these four teachers were also different from the larger group in terms of 
the curriculum-management systems they implemented. These teachers all 
worked in highly individualized settings, and most of their interaction 
witii pupils was on a one-to-one basis.) These four teachers displayed 
\ less logical consistency and less focus or variation in category use 

than the other six teachers. They also used singling-out groupings more 

'I 

frequently. This pattern of logicdl structure can be characterized as 
a rigidity of conqept use. 

Note that this more rigid pattern of concept use occurred with all 
three of the teachers who worked in highly individualized instructional 
settings. The information-processing demands on the teacher are 
necessarily greater when the teacher is interacting with and attempting 

1 ^U) 



to perceive each child ap an Individual, In trying to deal with the 
increased amount of information about each pupil which the individualized 
Inatructional setting makes available, it may be neceBsary for the teacher 
to control the flow of information by restricting the types of information 
perceived. Thus, a more te^tricted set of concepts is used through which 
to view the world of the classroom. 

In any events the patterns of teacher difference In logical structure 
displayed in this study suggest that the logical structure 6f teacher > 
conceptions of pupils is responsive to. the curriculum^management system in 

which the teacher operates, and that individualized ^instructional settings 

: * 4 
may help to shape teachers' concept formation in particular ways. 

Valence of Teacher Conceptions of Pupils - 

The labels that teachers used In distinguishing between pupil groups 
they formed during the pupil sort task can be categorized by valence (posi- 
tlve, neutral, or negative) as well as by content (type of pupil characr- 

r 

terlstlc identified). 

There were clear shl'^ts in teacher patterns of labeling over time 
with regard to valence. The general pattern from fall to spring was that 
negative labeling peaked in November, then decreased; neutral labeling 
increased steadily over the year; and positive labeling remained fairly 
stable. This pattern suggests that the contextual factor of time may be 
important in helping to shape the valence of teacher conceptions of pupils. 

There was also some variation in the valence of teacher responses to 
the pupil sort task across different observational settings. The overall 

pattern was that uost pupils were labeled positively in both ^^eneral and 

^ 5 

These findings are illustrated In Appendix C by an examination of one 
teacher *s responses to the pupil-sort activity. 
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specific observational settings » but the positive labeling was much 

greater In the specific observational s,^ttlngs. This pattern suggests 

that the valence of teacher conceptions of pupils Is someijrtiat reap 

to observational settings 

There were also Individual differences In valence of teachers' con- 

ceptlons of pupils • Five teachers were predominantly positive in their 

labeling of pupils, three were predominantly neutral, and two were 

predominantly negative. Interestingly enough, it was the special education 

teachers who were predominantly negative in their labeling of pupils. 

Thfe pupils of these teachers differed sharply from the norm in their 

% 

Intellectual, social, and physical development. Thus the terms. that these 

teachers used to describe these pupils have generally negative connotations 

in the educational system as~a~whole,"altKough ~t^ thaniselves 

may not view their pupils as negatively as their labels suggest. The other 

teachers who displayed q.lmilarlty in patterns of labeling did hot appear 
to be as strongly similar in the curriculum-^management systems they 

implemented as were the special education teacher s.« 

This finding suggests that the valence df teacher conceptions of 
pupils may be somewhat responsive to the contextual factor of the 

curriculum^management system the teacher uses, particularly with regard 

tk ■ * ^ 

to the type of pupils who are the teacher's fellow participants Within ■ 

• . 5 t ■ . 

that 'System. In general, the valence of teacher conceptions of pupils • 

showed less responsiveness to the instructional context than did the logical 

* \ * 

t 

structure and the content of their conceptions. • 



^The general pattern of valence of teachers^ conceptions is Illustrated 
in Appendix D in an examination of one teacher's responses. 
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A Compo site Vjev With Additional Evidence From the PTES 

When the data regarding the content, the logical structure, and the 
valence of teacher conceptions of pupils are viewed together the differences 
in anipunt of responsiveness to factors of instructional context become clear. 

• * * « 

The content of teacher conceptions appeared to be responsive to all three 
contextual factors;" tllie, curriculum-management system,, and observational* 
setting. The evidence from this study suggests that logical structure was 
responsive to the contextual factors of time and curriculum-management 

system, but only minimal shifts occurred In relation to qbservatlonal 

f - . ■ " 

setting. The valence of teacher conceptions clearly fshif ted oyer time, ^ 
but demonstrated' much less responsiveness to currlculum-^management system ^ 
or observational setting. 

- Time of year appeared to be the strongest contextual factor, for 
shifts oVer time occurred In all three aspects of teacher conceptions 
of pupils: content, logical structure, and valence. Both content and 
logical structure appeared to be responsive to the contex'..ual factor of 
curriculum-management system, while only the content of categorical 
thinking demonstrated A clear shift in relation to observational setting. 
Generally, teacher conceptions of pupils were responsive to the 
Instructional contexts within which they were formed. 

Further evidence to support the thesis that teacher conceptions of 
pupils are embedded in the Instructional context w'ithln which they are 
formed is provided by data f^ora the earlier Beginning Treacher Evaluatibn 
Study (BTES) (Morlne & Vallance, Note 1). This study was conducted with 
40 teachers in a variety of school districts, throughout California. 
These 40 teachers fonmed a "known feample" from a larger group of 200 
selected Lo demonstrate differences in teaching effectiveness es 
measured by pupil gain scores in special two-week Experimental Teaching 



Units In reading and math. Teacliers In the' BTES were Interviewed using 
the same pupil sort task that was used in the South Bay Study. (See the 
"special Introduction to this paper for raoro details,) 

The general responses of both the BTES teachers and the South Bay 

■ . ', 

teachers to the pupil sort task showed basic similarities. The 
differences that occurred can readily be interpreted in relation td « 
differences in the contextual factors of observational setting and 
ins true tiona.\ system. , 

The two administrations of pupil sort task in the BTES were both, 
based on specific lessons that had just been taught, one in reading and 
one in math. Thus the pupil' sort interviews in the BTES were quite ' , 
similar to the January and March interviews in the South Bay Study, which 
provided the examples of teacher responses in a specific observational 
setting. . " 

Several of the findings in the BTES correspond to findings in the 

South Bay Study. 

f 

For ex€^^pple, involvement in instruction was an Impoictant pupil 
characteristic for teachers in both studies. In the BTES it received 
the most emphasis of any category (39% of the total groupings). In the 
South Bay Study^ It was a category of emphasis .over tliie for six of the 
10 teachers, and it was stable across observational settings (15.5%, general; 
16%, specific). 

Pupil ability /achievement was also a moderately important pupil 

characteristic in both studies • In the BTES, where categorizing was 

J 

based'l3n observajtlons in specific lessons, it ranked third in teacher 
emphasis (15% of the groupings). In the South Bay Study, it also 
received emphasis in the specific observations (16% of the groupings), 
though not in the general observations. 

^1 
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' Pupil personality is a pupil .characteristic that received -very little 
emphasis in the specific observations of teachers in the South Bay Study ^ 
(9.5% of the groupings); it also received little emphasis in the observa-^ 
tion^ (all specific lessons) of the teachers in the BTES (7^). a 

One clear difference between teacher response^ in the two studies 
appears to be related to a difference in the observational setting. The 
category of pupil behavior (in the sense of needing discipline) received 
strong emphasis in the BTES (15% of the categories formed) , while thl^ 
category was virtually ignored by teachers In the South Bay Study. The one 

teacher grouping in the South Bay Study that would fit most appropriately 

< 

into this category was coded as a unique label category, because pupil 
behavior was mentioned so infrequently by the South Bay teachers. The' 
.^difference in emphasl^s on pupil behavior may stem from the fact that 
teachers in the South Bay School were accustomed to classroom observers 
f> and videotaping of lesdons prior to the advent of the study, and were 
more relaxed about the impression they and their pupils might be making 
on the observer /interviewer. For teiachers in the BTES, on the other fiand, 
having classroom observers and videotaping of lessons were new experiences, 
and they tended to show concern about the impression they and their pupils 
were making. Thus the difference in emphasis on pupil behavior can be 
interpreted as responsive to a difference in the context of the observa- 
tional setting, with' teachers in the BTES tending to observe their 
pupils through what they perceived to be the eyes of the unfamiliar 
classroom observer /interviewer . 

A major difference between the circumstances under which data were 
collected in the two studies was familiarity of curriculum. Teachers 
in the South Bay Study were teaching lessons based on faniiliar curriculum 
materials of their own selection to homogeneous groups of pupils, also of 

3ij ■ 
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their own selection. Teachers In the BTES were teaching lessons based 
*on new curriculum materials provided by researchers to heterogeneous 
(randomly stratified) groups of pupils selected by tesearchers. The 
instructional systems ^within which teacher categorizing of pupils 
occurred In the South Bay Study were clearly less controlled than those in 
the earlier BTES. On^ difference in category emphasis in the two studlefs 
can be interpreted as related to this difference in the contextual factor 
of instructional system. Pupil comprehension was a category that received 
strong eoiphasis in the BTES (22% of groupings formed). References to 
pupil comprehension ocQurred Infrequently in the South BAy Study. When 
pupil comprehension was mentioned, it ^t^as in relation to pupil response to 
a specific task within the lesson and was coded within the activity 
orientation category. 

The difference in emphasis on pupil . comprehension may stem from the 
fact that because teachers in the South Bay Study were discussing lessons 
that were part of the regjilar curriculum flow and were working with 
' homogeneous pupil groups » they tended to expect most pupils to understand 
the material being covered in the lesson and did not differentiate 
frequently among pupils on this basis. Teachers in the BTES, on tho other 
hand, were discussing lessons outside the normal curriculum flow and 
were Working with heterogeneous groups, so Lhey tended to be concerned 
about pupil comprehension of the unfamiliar material, they expected pupil 
"^differences^ and they differentiated among, pupils on that basis. Thus this 
difference in category emphasis can be viewed as an example of the 
responsiveness of the content of teacher conceptions to the contextual 
factor of the instructional system. 

Another Interesting comparison qf findings between the two studies is 
related to the types of grouping that differentiated teachers with 
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high and low pupil gain scores in |he BTES., Teachers with high pupil 
gain scores generated* significantly more instances of singling out 

(p < .05) and groupings with cognitively-oriented bases (p < .01) 

»■ ' ... 

than did teachers with low pupil gain scores. Teachers with high pupil 
gain scores used pupil performance on a task within a lesson as ^ b^sis 
for grouping more frequently than teachers with low pupil -gain scores, 
and this difference approached slgniflcpnce. Teachers wlth>high pupil, 
gain scores generated unique label ind episode-related groupings more 
frequently than Jieac^ers with low pupil gain scores; this difference was 
a iitrong trend, but not statistically significant. 

In the South Bay Study, it was apparent that singling pupils out, 

^ 

using cognitiyely-orlented bases for grouping (e.g., pupil ability/" 
achievement) , using pupil performance on a task as a basis for groupj 
(i.e., activity orientation), and using episode-related groupings W|>r,^ 
patterns that were responsive to the observational setting. Each of ttie|c 
types of categories occurred more frequently when teajjhers grouped pill's 
on the basis of their observations in a specific lesson than. they did 
when teachers grouped pupils on the basis of their general observat^ns. 

Of all the types of responses which differentiated between tQachers 
of high and low pupil gain scores in the BTES, only the use of un^ue 
label categories did not appear to be resljonsive to the o^)servationai 
setting in the South , Bay Study. Teachers in the South Bay Study used 
unique label categories with about the sam«j frequency in both specific 
and general settings. This comparison of findings from the two studies- 
suggests the posBlbillty that teacher-s may be differentially responsive 
to observational setting in their conceptualizing about pupil^t J^hat 
la, more effective teachers may show more change than less effective 
teachers in the content and logical structure of their responses to 
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^ the pupil sort task when the setting varies from general observations 
> about pupils to observatipns In specific lessons.' This is ^ possibility 
that would be interesting to investigate further, particularly since the 
evidence from the South Bay Study suggests that teacher conceptions of 
pupils are generally less responsive to the contextual factor of 
observational settiqg than to the factors of time and instructional sys-^em. 
To summarize, several of the findings of the South Bay Study are , 

» 

consistent with findings in the earlier BTES. Where differences in * 
y findings occur, they seem to be interpretable in light of differences 
in the instructional coltitexts in which data were collected. Thus the 
data from the BTES tend to support my thesis that teacher conception? of 
pupjLls are responsive to and embedded ^n the instructional contexts within 

which they are formed. 

*' . ... . » . . 

Teachfer Predictions of Pupil Success 

One very important aspect of teacher conceptions of pupils is teacher 
predictions "of p"upil success. Research has demonstrated that teacher 
expectations are related to teacher effectiveness X^rophy 4 Evertson, 1976; 
McDonald & Ellas, Note 2).. The South Bay Study provided an opportunity 
to examine relationships between teacher, predictions (expectations for 
success) and teacher processing of Information about pupils., ^is well as 

A 

- relationships between teacher predictions and pupil achievement. 

The teachers in the South Bay Study were willing to predict pupil 
success in reading as early as the. first day-^of school,. and thereafter 
' several times during the year. These predictions were fairly stable 

■i ^ 

over the school year, and teacher ratings of pupHs were fairly accurate 
when compared to pupil performance on^ spring achievement tests. 

Teachet predictions of pupil success were not strongly related to 
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teacher categorizing of pupils on other characteristics, except with • 
regard to characteristics deemed impotftant by the individual teacher for 
productive functioning in his/her classroom. Predictions of pupil success 
were rather unrealistic when viewed from the perspect.lve of national 
achievement test norms, (e.g., teachers predicted that 35% of their pupils 

would be "successful'' in reading,. while ohly 25% actually scored above 

> . .. ■■ ' 

the 60th percentile in spring reading achievement tests) , but their- 
predictions 'did seem realistic in relation to the local achievement 
norms established by the school district on the basis of .several years 
6f testing (e.g. ,40% of the pupils scored above the 60th percentile 
on district .norms in spring reading achievement tests). Thus these 

«... 

teachers' expectations for pupil success appeared to be, "predicated on 
what might be termed their perceptions of the "situational realities": 
(1) the characteristics essential for effective pupil' functioning in 
a particular classroom; and (2) the pattern? of piJi^>il achievepient in a 
particular community. These situational realities are important aspects 
of the instructional context in which the teacher operates. 

As described in the previous section on data collection, we oStained 
teacher predictions of pupil success from the "pupil sort task." In 
September and November, at the cdnclusion of the pupil sort task, we asked 
^ teachers to group the pupils according to their predictions of pupil 
reading success for the year. In June, they were asked to group pupils 
according to their predictions of success for the following school year. 
The Metropolitan Achievement Tests in reading and mathematics were 
administered by teachers to all pupils in the school in October and 
again in April. Those test scores were used to compare teacher predic- 
tions of pupil success in reading with actual pupil performance. 

3D 
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Prior knowledge of pupils . We were surprised^ to find that 41% of 
the pupils were known to the participating teachers 'prior to the first • 
day of school. This may be because the school has a fairly sSable pupil 
and teacher population. The number of pupils entering or leaving a 
classroom during the course of the school year ranged from five to 10 » 
with a mean of seven pupils per classroom. Nine of the ^10 teachers in 
this study had .taught at the South Bay School for three years or more^ 
and the one teacher new toahe school at the time of the study had wolTked 
in the district for several years before joining the South Bay staff. 
The teachers had prior contact with 17% of their entering pupils in an 
.in'structional setting such as summer school. Siblings of 83% of the ' 
children had previously been pupils of these teachers. This prior 
experience with the incoming pupils and their f amilie^ probably contributed 
to the teachers' willingness to wake early predictions about reading 
achievement. , . ' c 



Stability of teacher predictions . An analysis of the relationships 
between a teacher's grouping of pupils on the basis of predicted reading 
success on two separate occasions showed that In 41% of these paired, 
groupings there was a strong tendency for pupils to be rated the same on 
both occasions. 

To obtain a clearer picture of the degree of relationship between 
two different groupings, I computed contingency coefficients for each 
teacher describing the degree of relatedness between September and 
November predictions, September and .Ti-.ne predictions, and November and 
June predictions. For six of the eight teachers who made predictions 
of reading success on all three occasions, there was a higher degree 
of relationship between the Jc- oer and June predictions than between 
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the September and June predictions. Two teachers had about the same 
degree of relationship between both of these pairs of groupings. Two 
others had low coefficients for both of these pairs, becaut^.e due to - 
Interviewer oversight their June groupings were not actually predictions 
of reading successj but .of pupil growth and general success, respectively. 
These data indicate that Ijeacher expectations for pupil, success in 
reading changed somewhat between September and November, as teachers were 

getting acquainted with pupils, but stabilized between November and June. 

»• I 
Relationship of predictions to other pupil charac?:erldtics . ° Analysia 

revealed that only 22% of the groupings based on predicted reading success 

were related to other types of grouping; that is, there was not a strong 

tendency for pupils to be rated the same on two different characteristics. 

A.n overal] "halo" effect was not strongly evidenced by these teachers?. 

However, teacher predictions of pup.il success in reading were related 

to their ratings of pupils on characteristics deemed important for 

♦ 

'effective functioning within a given classroom. I computed contingency 
coefficients describing the degree of relationship between teacher 
predictions of reading success and '.ieacher conceptions of "Important" 
P"pil characteristics. For each teacher, the September and November 
groupings based on t.ie pupil characteristic receiving most emphasis by 
that teacher over the course of the year were compared. to predictions 
of success: made at the same point in time. ''As was demonstrated in the 
first section of this paper, the pupil characteristic emphasized by / 
the in4ividual teacher was an outgrowth of the particular curriculum- 
management system used by that teacher.) Where a teachar did not form 
a gLOuping- in his/her category of emphasis in September or November, 

1 no comparison was made. The data in Table 1 demonstrate that there were 
relationships between teacher expectations for pupil success in re,. ding 



Table 1. Teacher Predictions of Reading Success: Relationships to 
"Important" Pupil Chai^cterlstlcs ^ 
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Teacher 
101 

102 

103 - 

IQA 
105 
106 

' 107 

108 

109 
110 



Emphasized Pupil 
Characteristic 

Involvement in 
Instruction 

Personality 
(outgoing vs. shy) 

Personality 

(Sept • : self -direction) ^ 
(Nov. : self-confidence) 

Involvement in 
Instruction. . 

Personality 
(outgoing vs. shy) 

Personality 

(Sept. : talkativeness) 

(Nov. : happiness) 

Personality 
Xoutgoing vs. shy) 

Involvement in 
Instruction 

Ability /Achievement 

Peer Relationships 



^68 



Time of Grouping 
Sept . Nov. 

.71 



.56 

.70 
.57 
.68 ' 

.39 
.63 



.76 



.61 



.57 

.56 

.65 

.73 
.83 
.67 
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and teachers' characterizations of pupils on >he basis of other qualities 

they considered to be Important. The degree of relatedness was somewhat 

less than that discussed earlier, where predictions at two points in 

time were compared, but not markedly so. Teachers were somawhat less 

apt to rate the same pupil as high (or low) on.twb different characteristics 

at the same point in time (e.g., prndlcted reading success and involvement 

i2 
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in instruction in Septerobur) than thcw woro to rate the s<ii|iv pup^ I 
as h'?h (or low) on the same character iatlc. at two different polntw 
in t*tne (e.g., predicted reading auccfci^B in Se'ptembet and June). 
But most tjeachers tended to see relatiorlshlpfii between what they 
considered to be important pupil characteristica and the probability 
•of pupil success in reading. 



Accuracy of teacher predietions . The relationship betwe(.m teacher 

predictions of pupil success in readlpg and actual pupil performance 

! (■■■.. 

is examined in Table 2 , whejre teacher predictions In September (after 
the first day of sohool) and again in November (after teachers had 
worked wldh I children for two months') are compared to^ pupil performance 
on the reading portion of t|i6 Met;ropol Itan Achievement Tests admlnlatered 
by teachers in Apjril. : , • 



I. 



Table 2: CompailLson ot Toachor Predictions witli Pupil Pcrfonnanct* 
on Aprij AchU>Vk;mcMiL ToH-t.vCCoaL li.goney lloef t.lclouLu) 



Teacher 


September 
Wed let lona 


November 

Pl t'd let loHH 


101 


.HO 


.64 

* 


102 


1 

''.48 : 

■ i - ■ • ' , 


i . 6f> 


103 


i' 


.6f) 


104 ' 


. 6b ■ 


• 1.77 


105i 


.(/) 


1 


106 


.6'-) 


.6H 








107 ' 




' ' .7'i 


108 ' 


. .42 
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In predicting reading success, teachers placed pupils In one of 
five groups: very successful, sticcessful, average, unsuccessful, and very 
unsuccessful. On the Metropolitan Achievement Tests, pupils were r^anked 
according to their quar\:lle placement, based on national test norms. 
Scattergrams were constructed using these two bases, and the contingency 
coefficients presented in Table 2 were calculated from these scattergrams. 

The -teachers were fairly "accurate" In predicting pupil performance, 
even on the first day of school In September. However, the contingency 
coefficients in September are not high enough to suggest that teacher 
predictions about lack of .success foreordalr.ed pupil fa'liure. In fact, 
teachers tended to avoid placing pupils In the "very unsuccessful" group. 
Of the 170 pupils for whom both September predictions and April achleve- 
ment data are available, only 15 were predicted to be "very unsuccess- 
ful." By contrast, 45 pupils were predicted to be "very successful." 

Teacher 101 „ who showed a remarkable degree of accuracy In compari- 
son to other teachers, achieved this by choosing to make predictions 
for only 12 of the 25 pupils In the class, while other teachers made 
predictions for almost all their pupils. , 

The November predictions were more accurate than the September ones 
for all teachers' except Teacher 101. It Is Interesting to note that 
while teachers hadt received diagnostic test data on pupils shortly 
before the November interviews, they did not generate any groupings 
based on these data, and when questioned they indicated that they 
had not yet looked at the data. Apparently, the Increased accuracy 
of the November predictions was a result of the teachers' jlnteractlon 

' * . * * 

with their pupils over a two-month period* 
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Type of predictive eyror . Teacher reluctance to predict lack 
of success for pupils, and optimism about the number of pupils who would 
be very successful in reading, is llliistflrated further In Table 3. 
Teachers "erred" In their predictions ^bout pupil success primarily by 
predicting success for pupils who actually scored In the lower two 
quartlles In the May achievement tests. In contrast, very few pupils 
who were .predicted to be unsuccessful actually scored in the upper two 
quartiles in spring achievement tests. In general, t!.en, teacher errof 
was In the direction of overrating rather than underrating. 



Table 3: Type of Error in Teacher Predictions 



September Novecber 



% Pupils % Pupils % Pupils % Pupils 

Predicted Predicted Predicted Predicted 

High, Low, High, Low,' 

Teacher Scored Low Scored High Scored Low Scored HIkI 



101 


\ 

\ 


08 


08 


08 


00 


102 


15 


00 


19 . 


00 


103 




15 


04 


03^ 


03 


104 




13 


' 07 


05 

* 


05 


105 




15 


04 


07 


. 00 


106 




35 


' 00 


13 


00 


107 




17 


00 


15 


00 


108 




24 


* 

05 


19 


19 



The number of pupils predicted to be successful on the two 
occasions was almost identical (71 in September and 69 in November) , 
but there was some shift in which pupils were predicted to be 
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successful; this ehift ^p,pear8 to account for the Increased accuracy 
, of teacher predictions in Nov^ber. " 

" I t 

Teacher predictions and achievement test norms ^ The over-optimism 
of the South Bay teachers Is examined further In Table A, where 
teacher errors'* In predicting success are broken down to compare 
pupil achievement based on national test normd with pupil achievement 
based on local district test norms, developed over several years of 
testing. For six of the eight teachers, ^he error rate drpps markedly 
when actual pupil achievement Is deilned in terms of local district 
test norms* It Islclear tha when the s predicted pupil 

success in reading^ they defined success in the context of local probabilities 
By local norms, the South Bay teachers were not unrealistic in the general 
pattern of their predictions for pupil success. 

Table 4: Errors in Teacher's September Predictions: National 
Performance Norms vs. Local Performance Norms 



% Pupils Predicted Total Error 

High, Scored Low Rate 



Teacher 


According 
to Nat'l. 
Norms 


According 
to Local 
Norms 


According 
to Nat'r 
/ Norms 


Accord iffg 
to Local 
Norms 


101 


08 


08 


16 


24 


102 


15 


08 


15 


08 


103 


15 ' 


08 


19 


06 


104 


13 « • 


00 


20 


07 


105 


15 


04 


19 


. 08 


106 


35 


00 


35 


00 


107 


17 


00 


17 


04 


108 


24 

/ 


19 


29 


38 
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The Meanings of Context ' 

I have focused on the apparent effects of what has been termed 
"instructional context" on teacher information processing, specifically 
on the processing of information about pupils. The factors of ins true-- 
tional context I identified included: time of year, observational 
setting, curriculum>management system, and local pupil achievement 
characteristics. How pan thes^ findings be related to other research 
dealing with the effects of context on teaching? , 

It Is Impossible to relate the findings ot the Sputh^Bay Study to 
other research on the context of teaching without comparing and ^ 
contrasting the various meanings of context being used. The first 
application of the South Bay Study findings » then, Is an attempt. to 
further conceptualize the meanings of context. 

There are at least three levels of immediacy of context referred to 
In recent studies: * the classroom level (Brophy & Evertson, Note 5); 
the school level (Stalllngs, Cory, Falrweather, & Needles, Note 3; 
Hall, Zlgarml, & Hord, Note 4); and thelevel .of the larger society^ 
Including state, national, and International levels (Wallacer^^ Mote 6)./ 
The curriculum-management' system, an Important contextual factor IdentjLf led 
In the South Bay Study, Is a classroom level factor at the' South Bay school, 
slnjce teachers have some freedom to choose the specific curriculum- 
management system they will use« 

Another Important contextual factor ror the South, Bay teachers was 
local pupil achlevenlent patterns. This suggests that* another context 
level needs to be considered, l.e.<, the local community level. It would 
seem V^obable that factors In the more Immediate levels of context 
(e.g., the classroom) would have mor Immediate and direct effects on 
teaching and teacher Information processing than those at more distant 
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levels (e.g., the national society), but future research could be designed 
to. examine this question further. 

Another aspect of context referred to In recent studies Is the "rhythm" 
(or speed) of change. Some classroom contextual factors mentioned In the 
Brophy and Evertson study (Note 5) shift minute by minute (e.g., teacherO 
Initiated vs. student-Initiated coptacts) or hour by hour (e.g., reading 
vs. math), while others are sustained, for the teacher, at least, over 
several years (e.g., first grade vs. fifth grade). School level 
policies such as thu variable grading systems menlj^oned' by Stalllngs, et al. 
(Note 3) are typically sustained for several years, while the societal 
level factors. referred to by Wallace (Note 6) may be sustained for a 
decade or more. In the South Bay study the contextual /factor of time 
of year shifted periodically, while the factors of currlcuium-management 
system and local achievement patterns were sustained over several years. 

- It would seem logical that rapidly shifting contexts would yield 
rapidly shifting effects, while sustained contexts would yield sustained 
effects. For example, for the South Bay teachers the sustained factor 
•of curriculum-management system was realted to a long-term Infoitmattoh- 
processlng focus on certain pupil characteristics, while the shifting 
factor of time of year related to shifting emphases (pupil personality 
in September; growth and progress in time). If this had not been the 
case, these factors could have been interpreted to' be rather weak 
contextual factors. Future research might at tent to the "rhythm" of 
context as a means -of eventually devising methods for measuring the 

♦ 

"strenglif^" of a contextual factor. 

Direction of impact is another aspect of context referred, to in 
recent studies. Brophy and Elyertson (Note 5) are concerned with the 
impact of context on teacher behavior and teacher effectiveness. Both 
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Stalllngs et al (Note 3) and Hall et al. (Note 4) speak to the impact of 
context on teacher change, and Hall et al. refer also to impact on 
teacher attitude. The South Bay Study investigated the Impact of 
context on teacher thinking, or information processing. Further research 
is needed on the impact of context on each of the6e teacher variables, as 
well as on the linkages between and among them. 

Based on this preliminary conceptualization of the context of teaching 
(or "instructional context"), the South Bay Study can be characterized as 
pertaining to the classroom and local community levels of context, focusing 
primarily on contextual factors that haVe a sustained rhythm, and - 
investigating the impact of these factors on teacher information processing. 

ThSs, one important application of the South Bay Study is .that it 
has contributed to the initial developmental stages of a potentially useful 
conceptualization of instructional context which may put educational ' 
researchers one step closer to the goal of conceptual clarity about- 
the effects of context on teaching. 
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Appendix A 



Coding for the Pupil Sort Task 

"Standard" Ca^tegorles Generated by Teachers ^ , : 

Categories that were'^used frequently by a number of 
teachers are called "standard" categories. They are sub'-v 
divided Into the category types listed below. 

!• Ability /Achievement . Groupings that refer to academic 
potential or performance of pupils. Examples of labels 
from a variety of groupings coded in this category aret 
Motivated, high potential, going forward. tia d conti^nuum; 
definitely retarded, many learning problems; very capable, 
producing at a high level; high ability; low, loy ability. ' 

2. Involvement in Instruction . Groupings that refer to pupil 
behaviors such as attentiveness, receptivity, talking to 
neighbors, keeping on task, and general participation in 
discjussiotis or lesson activities. ..Examples of liaij^els from 
a variety of groupings coded in this category are: need 
more^of teacher's attention during lesson; quiet workers, 
may talk, but not disruptive; keep oii task; teacher must 
keep very close contact with them; willing to accept 
instruction,, to participate, not Just passive. 

3. Personality . Groupings that refer to affective characteristics 
such as amount 'of self-direction, amount of self-confidence, 
degree of positive self -'image or happiness, and possession 
of an outgoing or shy nature: Examples of labels from a. 
variety of groupings cbded in this category are: self- 
confident; need ■spoon-feeding, mothering; happy, contented; 
quiet arid shy; super-initiators; really happy with themselves. 

4. Peer Relationships. Grcjupings that refer to friendship 
patterns, to social interaction among pupils, or to social 
status of pupils within the class.. Examples of labels from 
a variety of groupings coded in this c'ategory are: pupllig 
who are most caring about others' in claBs; big buddies; 

all alone, an Isolate; kids who like to work together; 
loners; much interaction between these pupils; most respected 
people J^n our class. ' \ 

5. Activity Orientation . Groupings that refer to the task 
on which a pupil was working, or the pupil's response to ^ 
given task. Examples of labels from a variety of groupings 
coded -in this category are: group working with teacher; 
group working on their own; good job of skimming to find 
Information; could remember double consonant rule; didn't 
pass the written quiz; pupils engaged in task of their own, 

. choosing; worked systematically on the puzzle of words with 
short vowels, 

53. 
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'6. Growth/Progress . Groupings that refer to*a change in pupil 
skill or knowl-edge. Examples df labels from a variety of 
groupings coded in this category are; lai^gest gain^makers; 
making important gains in reading skills, going by leaps; 
most progress In reading; greatly improved — these kids 
stand out from all the rest; kids that grew a great deal 
mor,e than teacher anticipated; showed fair amount Jtof advance- 
ment from level where they were« 

B« "Special" Categories Generated by Teachers 

Categories that were used Infrequently and do not fit 
readily into any of the standarcl category types listed above 
are called "special" categories. They are sub-divided into 
the types listed below. 

1. Mixed Breeds . Groupings that contain 8ub-groui>s which are 
not discrete from eacji other, or which do no£ fit readily 
under a single x)verall label. An example of a Mixed 
Breed grouping is one that contains the following labels 
for subgroups: well behaved, ^willing, courteous; teacl\er 
watched them for problems'; looked poor on sheets of infor*-* 
ination from prior teacher; tested systiem; bright; upset; 
expected shyness, but he wasn't; she hit teacher in stoi^ach 
accidentally; didn't respond part;;lcularly. 

2. Unique Labels . Groupings that refer to pupil characteris- 
tics that are attended to by, only one teacher. Examples of 
labels from a variety of groupings coded in this category 
are; able to deal with abstractions; limitt^d English; high 
in fine motor coordination; kids, concerned about fairness 
to others; sports-minded pupils; conferences where teacher 
might get somewhere, parents will do something to help. 

3. Singling Out. A sub-group consisting of a single pupil* 
' Standard categories, mixed breeds, and unique labels can all 

contain one or more instances of singling pupils out. 

C. Positive, Negative, and Neutral Labels 

Labels attached to each sub-group of pupils are coded as 
positive, negative, or neutral according to the connotation that 
terms used in the label have In common usage. This does not 
imply that the teacher using the label necessarily thinks 
positively or negatively about the pupils so labeled. 

1. Positive Labels . Examples of labels coded as having positive 

connotations in common usage are: very bright; bright, dependable 
helpers; very eager to participate; good job of stating two 
viewpoints; , happy, contented; children who work Independently, 
are self-directed, carry through on their own, seem mature; 
quite receptive; nof: Introverts. 
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2. Negative Labels . Examples of labels coded as having" 
negative connotations In conunon usage are: verbal skills 
below average for the group; almost infanUle; erratic 
work and behavior; immature; concentrate on work poorly; 
followers .- they are manipulated by the oldfir ones; rock 
bottom - least progress expected; f/all, weak» frightened. 

3. Neutral Labe ls. Examples of labels coded as. having neutral' 
connotations in commoH usage are; average; sports-minded; 
middle rdnge of self-directedness; fair, able to hold their 
own; didn't, work with them this morning; know these pupils; 
kids who were working on their own» not with the teacher. 
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Appendix B 

Patterns of Content In Teachers^ Conceptions of Pupils 

V 

The general patterns of teacher thinking with regard to the content 
of their conceptions of pupils are reflected In this teacher's response 
to the pupil sort task. 

Categories that this teacher used over the course of the year were: 

. <^ 1. September (first day) — non-ltlators, initiators, super- 
initiators; 

2. November — pupils who are happy with the work they're doing 
(and I agree), pupils who are happy witsfc the wo;:k they're 
doing (but I etlll think they need a lot of work), pupils 
who are concerned about their academic work (but I think 
they have nothing to be concerned about), pupils who are 
concerned about their academic work (and I. agree); * 

, « 

3. January — pupils who were more involved in the lesson than 
usual, pupils who were attentive but didn't respohd on their 
own as much as usual, pupils who had problems today 
(possibly it was my wording in explaining the task); 

4. March — pupils who were working on a task chosen by the 
teacher, pupils busily engaged in a task of their own 
choosing, pupils who eventually got to the task but had 
trouble getting started;; and 

5. Ju<le — ^ kids that grew or achieved a great deal more than I 
anticipated (either in behavior, academics, or socially), 
those who showed good progress, pupils that I haven't 
brought along as far as I'd like to have' done. 

The shift from a first-day focus on personiillty characteristics to 



an end-of-year focus on growth and progress is clear from these examples, 
^ liS the shift from a focus on general personality traits in the 
.general observations (September and November) to a focus on engagement 
in a particular task or lesson in the specific observations (January 
and March) • Throughout the year the theme, of pupil independence and 
reaponsibfllty was repeated. This theme Is consistent with teacher 



105's curriculum-management system, in which pupils wej:e given a set of 
assignments to complete during the week, but were provided with optiona. 
as tOv.the times at which they would work on those assignments. . The 
particular organizational, concepts which this teacher used in grouping i 
pupils thus Idnd support to the thesis that teacher conception^ of 
pupils are embedded in the instructional context. 
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Appendix C 

* i ^ ♦ 

Patterria of Logical Structure In Teachfers' Cdnceptlons of Pupils 
■ ' * 

An, exanjlnatlon of one teacher's responses to the pupil-sort task 
Illustrates the general patterns found In logical structure of teachers' 
conceptions of pupils. 

In September this teacher Inltated only one grouping of pupils. 
This was a mixed breed grouping In which the major descriptors were: 
they were well behaved, willing, courteous; I watched them for problems; 
• oir. they looked "poor" on the preliminary data sheets. Seven pupils 

I 

. . werp singled out and described as not fitting into any group. The 

descriptors for these pupils were: he kicked up his heels and tested 
I t'he system, she enlivened things today; I watched to see if he'd be 
'resentful; he is unexpectfedly bright; I expected him to be shy, but 
he wasn't; she hit me in the stomach accidentally; she just didn't 
respond particularly. In November this teacher inltated three groupings. 
One of thiBin was a unique labex grouping where the descriptors were; 
parent conferences where I might get somewhere (some children will get 
a poor report, but their parents will do something to help, and other 
children are doing well); parent conferences where I won't get anywhere. 
In March this teacher initiated two groupings, both of which related to 
pupil ability and achievement. In June three groupings were inltated, 
and all related to pupil involvement in instruction. 

These groupings provide examples of the general pattern of teacher • 
tendency to use more mixed breed and singling out categories in September, 
and to generate more unique label categories in November. The March 
and June responses are less • typical, but in each case they illustrate 
^ use. o^ a strong focus, with little variation in the concepts used to 
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organize the observations of pupils. 

The currlculum-^management system which this teacher attempted to 
Install In the classroom never became fully functlonali and management 
problems were a concern throughout the year. Thus the flow of Informa- 
tlon (In the form of pupils' vet^al and physical behavior) the teacher 
had to i^rocess was never quite under control. * This teacher' er-^enerally 

limited and rigid use of concepts may be the only form of teacher 

• • •/ 

control that could be successfully exerted In this situation, In order 
to make information processing a manageable task. The logical sti^uctur 
of this teacher's responses to the pupil sort task thus provides a 
detailed example that is supportive, of the thesis' that teacher concep- 
tions of pupils are responsive to the instructional context in which^ 
they are formed. 

N 
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Appendix D 

Patterns of Valence in Teachers' Conceptions of Pupils 

The general pattern of valence in tfead^r responses to the pupil 
sort can.be illustrated by examining one teaihers' pupil groupings.. 

In September this teacher's first grouping ihclud^d^ seven 

groups of pupils. The descriptor's were: mature, bright, high expecta-^ 

tions, outgoing .toward teacher and cJLassroom; sweet, likeable, good 

reputation; better behaved than reputation predicted; unnoticed; 

. ' • 1^ 

needed discipline; and in a class by himself (a child who was singled 
out). Four of these labels were positive, one Was neutral, andl^ two were 
negative. Sixteen pupils were grouped under positive descriptors, 
eight under neutral descriptors, and four under negative descriptors. 

In Ndvember one of this teacher's groupings included the following, 
descriptors; - children who work independently, are self-directed, 
carry through on their own, sceih mature pupils); children who are 
somewhat self-directed, but m^re dependent than fitst group (8 pupils); 
children who need a ^ot of teacher* reinforcement (12 pupils). Even 
the lowest-rated children are described in neutral rather than negative 
temfk here. 

In January, one of this teacher's five groupings used similar types 
of labels: children who achieved more than usual (4); children who 
achieved about as ilsua' j) ; children I didn't work with, so I was 
only passively aware of them (10). Again, only positive and neutral 
labels were applied. 

^This teacher's final grouping in June was formed under the overall 
heading of "kids who've been behavior problems by degrees." Even here 



the descriptors are not strongly negative. The labels used were: kl<s 
who seem to evoke a lot of, negative responses on my part (4); 
kids who have evoked some negative resV^ses, but mostly positive — 
they're more neutral (9); kids whtf I respk^nd to in a mostly postive 

way (15). \ ., * 

These responses illustrate the generally positive tone of teachers 
descriptions of pupils, and also^illustrate the general pattern of 
slight shifts toward increased use of n^tral labels over time. The 
atpbtmy of this teacher's general pattern of labeling overfall 
inteJ"i«WJ-, -illustrates the fact that the valence of teacher responses 
to the pupil sort task was less responsive to the contextual factors 
of time 'of.year'^ observational settings, and curriculum-management 
system than the other aspects of teacher conceptions of pupils. 
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